BRITISH MILITARY STRENGTH
from hostile air action was practically non-existent.
Great Britain lost 776 million tons of merchant ship-
ping, or about one-third of the total mercantile tonnage
of 1914. We have also seen that British mercantile
tonnage is smaller to-day than it was in 1914 by over
3 million tons, if we except special tonnage such as
tankers. Further, there are almost 2,000 fewer vessels
to-day than in 1914. At the same time, as we have
seen, Great Britain's import needs have increased, as
also has her population, whilst the total weight
of British imports is greater to-day than it was in
1914.
From all this it would seem that Great Britain's
position with regard to merchant shipping is less
favourable to-day than it was in 1914. Despite this
Sir Thomas Inskip declared in February 1938 that
Great Britain was ton for ton and ship for ship in
just as favourable a situation with regard to hold-
room to-day as she was in 1914. This declaration
has since been criticized and its accuracy called into
question in various quarters, but government circles
have defended it by arguing that it was based on a
great number of considerations not all of which could
be discussed in public.
What are these considerations ? First of all Great
Britain's shortage of tonnage during the World War
arose to a very great extent from the fact that 48 per
cent, of it had to be placed at the disposal of her
allies, whilst towards the end of the war a very con-
siderable section was being used for the transport of
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